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A NEWSPAPER OF WORKING CLASS STRUGGLE 


Management harassment 


to be shut down 
October 11 


Postal worker 
unity builds 
toward strike 
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by Rick Gordon and Bob The post office has 


Rosen 

A mass meeting of the 
Canadian Union of Postal 
Workers (CUPW) in Van- 

` couver Sept. 12 reaffirmed 
their earlier decision to 
strike over local issues as 
soon as action. becomes 
legal. 

Constant harassment on 
the shop floor and system- 
atic anti-union policies over 

the past year have raised a 


point where the lid is about 


to blow at the conclusion of 


the current - national 
conciliation talks. In the 
CUPW local autonomy al- 
lows locals to strike over 
local issues separately. 

The needlessly extended 
conciliation talks should 
end October 3, with strike 
action becoming legal one 
week later. 

The breakdown in worker 
-management relations at 
the Vancouver post office 
has been so extensive that 
local management is clearly 
incapable of cleaning up 
the mess they have made. 
Postmaster-General Bryce 
Mackasey has been forced 
to fly here to attempt a 
‘pacification’ . To the 
pore he expresses fond 
opes that a good settle- 
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consciously sought to- int- 
imidate postal workers with 
a sustained attack on both 
individual workers - and 
union institutions. Postal 
management had hoped to 
break workers’ morale be- 
fore negotiations and sub- 
sequent strikes fell due. 
The workers have refused 
to knuckle under. Their 
militant responses have led 
Mackasey to serve notic 
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promise a “‘crackdown on 
violence”. During a job 
action by Montreal postal 
workers eatlier this year, 
(which resulted in dozens of 
workers being suspended) 


Mackasey threatened to- 


find scab truck drivers who 
had the “‘courage’’ to cross 
picket lines. 

Stalling the current rou- 
nd of conciliation talks is 
the most recent and per- 
haps the worst instance of 


the ‘‘attack first - negotiate. 


later” strategy. The stall 
has kept postal workers 
working under their old 
contract for a full nine 
months past its expiry. The 
extension would have made 
sense if there were any 
hope at all of resolving 
differences. But with- the 
sides miles apart on all 


shutdown despite IWA 
‘‘ Business union’ traitors 


Pulp unions lead — 
ry strike 


forest 
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U.S. STRUGGLES: 
70,000 miners wildcat 


United Farmworkers on the move. 
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Chinese-Canadian conference unites on 
racism, divides on Kuomintang 


see page 9 


see page 10 
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there is no way the postal 
workers can get a decent 
settlement without enor- 
mous concessions on the 
part of management. But 
that’s the least of Mackas- 
ey’s worries. Foremost in 
his mind is the bitterness 
that has grown amongst 
workers . from the past 
year’s attack against the 
union by management. - 

Of course, the local 
picture is only a part of-the 
attack by the government 
at - the national level. 
Federal workers in general 
and postal emmployees in 
particular are being used as 
guinea pigs, as Ottawa 
shows the private- sector 
how to hold the line against 
‘‘inflationary? wage de- 
mands. 


Vancouver has led to a 
great deal more unity and 
militancy than in other 
areas of the country. Post 


Office management - has 


replied with: a constant 
barrage of broken agree- 
ments and anti-union polic- 
ies over the last year. 
Several months ago, Va- 
ncouver postal manage- 
ment wanted casual non- 
union workers to- handle 
backlogs of mail. The union 
protested. Finally, the 


issue was resolved by a 


mutual agreement that 
union members would have 
access to all overtime they 
wished and remaining work 
would be done by casuals. 
The agreement was broken 
within three days. 
continued on page 2 


Women find unionization brings new 
independence from boss, marital problems. 


see page 5 
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Management. has devel- i 


oped a policy of stonewall- 
ing grievances on the shop 
floor. One steward who 
collared a foreman. to 
demand that overtime wor- 
kers be given a meal break, 
as per the contract, was 
told, “ʻI don’t give a damn 
what it says in the contract! 
If you don’t like it, grieve 
itt 

In another instance, a 
woman worker who was 
on probation, demanded 
that her shop steward be 
present when she was 
given her probationary 
report, a right under the 
contract. The woman was 
subsequently fired on the 
flimsy pretext that she had 
taken eight days sick leave 
in six months. Refusing to 


_take the firing lying down, 


she grieved the case and it 
was ruled that she had to be 
rehired. The management 
held back her paychecks. 
She fought that and won. 
After that, false deductions 
were made from her. pay- 
checks. She fought that and 
won. Still the harassment 
against her continues on 
the job... 


“THIS IS THE YEAR” 

On the national level, 
there are two major de- 
mands which postal work- 
ers are making on the 


government - a basic wage 


increase of 71% and the 
right to bargain over 
automation. 


Over the past ten years, 
postal wage levels relative 
to other workers have 


-plummetted. Canada has 


the lowest postage rate of 
a position that has been 
maintained at the expense 
of the postal workers. 
Under the banner ‘‘This is 
the year” the postal work- 
ers are attempting to make 
up for the past decade’s 
losses. Currently wages in 
the Post Office stand at just 
over $4.00 hourly, a figure 
the postal workers want 
boosted by $3.26 in the 
coming year. 

Equally important is the 


‘demand for the right to 


negotiate the effects of 
technological change that is 
slated for the next few 
years. Increasingly, hum- 
drum tasks ofsorting and 
directing mail are going to 
be done by machine. Under 
the demand for 30 hours 
work for 40 hours pay 
postal workers are asking 
that the benefits of autom- 
ation go to them instead of 
being used to hold the lid 
on the cost of business mail 
- fully 85% of all mail in 
Canada. 

Until they get a guaran- 
tee that they will have a say 
in the computerization of 
the mails postal workers 


are asking other workers to 


boycott use of the postal 
code. ; 

If postal workers become 
redundant due to the new 
automatic equipment, none 
of the gains they make in 
the current negotiations 
will have much significan- 
ce. A gradual phase-out of 
ostal staff over the next 
ew years would. give 
management a perfect op- 
portunity to downgrade 
both wages and conditions 
of work. 


LOCAL, STANDS UP TO 
GOV’T ATTACK  — 
‘Locally, opposition to the 
last nine months’ govern- 
ment pressure has grown in 
both strength and unity. 
Mass meetings of as high 
as 1000 of the city’s 1400 
CUPW membership have 
formulated demands aimed 
at ending harassment on 


the job floor. Particularly ` 


the attacks on the steward 
system, the basis of union 
democracy, has been a 
focus of discussion. 


A meeting of the 70 shop 
stewards. several months 
ago drew up a list of 30 
grievances. They called on 
local management to hold 
talks with them to resolve 


the issues. Management 
flatly refused. | 
A mass meeting on 


August 21 responded to the 
refusal with an overwhelm- 
ing vote for a strike at the 
first legal opportunity. That 
softened the management 
position somewhat and they 
agreed to a meeting on the 
30 points. 

But the meeting between 
8 chief shop stewards, the 
local’s executive, and man- 
agement dissolved without 
resolving any of the issues 
when Staff Relations Offic- 
er Pierce announced that 


henceforth he would refuse . 


to meet with the stewards 
and would only meet with 
paid union officials. The 
meeting broke down, amid 


Seamen support Prisoners’ 


charges that the manage- 
ment was trying to promote 
secret meetings and deals. 
This pattern of keeping the 
mem a in the dark by 
having only paid union 
officials do the negotiating 
was also opposed by Mel 
Wilde, Western Regional 
Union Rep. | 


Many stewards feel that 
the refusal to meet and 
negotiate with the stewards 
is simply an extension of 
the denial of shop-floor 
democracy that has been on 
the rise over the past year. 
The less input membership 
has during negotiations, 


. the less likely it is to insist 


on adherence to the terms 
of the agreements. 


Union 


Confronted with man- 
agement’s consistent re- 
fusal to recognize the 
authority of stewards, ma- 
ny workers at the Sept. 12 
meeting wanted to shut the 
post office down. The 


-meeting was punctuated 


with shouts of ‘‘Let’s shut it 
down now!’’ But the 
meeting decided not to give ` 
Mackasey an opportunity to 
break them financially in an 
illegal strike suit. . 

Motions to continue to. 
support shop steward re- 
presentation at - negotia- 
tions and to: back up 
demands with. a strike at 
the earliest opportunity 
were reaffirmed at the 
meeting by overwhelming 
votes., 


Inmates face reprisals 


by Brian Loomes 

Prison officials and 
guards are continuing their 
campaign of harassment 
and intimidation against 
the three inmates involved 
in the hostage-taking at the 
B.C. Penin June. Although 
lawyers for Andy Bruce, 
Dwight Lucas and Claire 
Wilson managed to have 
them transferred to Oakalla 
after several beatings at the 
B.C. Pen, conditions there 
are much the same. 

At the Pen, Bruce had 


been taken from the hos- 


o- pital and i to. segre- 
gation with only ath 1in foam 


mattress on the floor while 
still in serious condition 


from his bullet wounds. His 


spleen and part of his liver 
had been removed. His jaw 
was wired and badly 
infected. 

When Bruce appeared in 
New Westminster court, 
his lawyers wanted to have 
Dr. Lynn Potter, of the Pine 
St. Clinic, examine his 
injuries. The New West- 
minster police would not let 


her in to see Bruce. When” 
she went to Oakalla the — 


next day, she was again 
prevented from seeing 
Bruce for “‘security reas- 
ons.” Deputy-Warden 
Lynn also used this 
pretext to prevent Karen 
Kahn, one of Bruce’s 
lawyers, from conferring 
with him. Lynn said the 
women might be taken 
hostage (although Bruce’s 
hands and- ankles were 
shackled at interviews with 
his lawyers!) When these 
actions were followed by 
beatings in Oakalla, the 
lawyers asked for a transfer 
to. New West jail. 
West court Judge Govan 
refused and instead re- 
minded Oakalla officials 
they should keep the 
prisoners safely.” | 

Kahn and Bruce’s other 
lawyer Mike Bolton sent a 
letter to the Attorney- 
General protesting the ref- 
usal to allow Bruce visits 
from Kahn, Dr. Potter and 
his common-in-law wife. A 
copy was sent to- the 
Human Rights Commission 
and an inquiry was re- 
quested. 
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human waste put in their 
food. They have had no 
change of clothing, been 
stripped and frisked in the 
middle of the night, their 
letters have been torn up, 
all their reading material 
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materials relating to their 
defence against a murder 
charge based on the shoot- 
ing of Mary Steinhauser at 
B.C. Pen. 

It is partly because of the 
real: circumstances sur- 
Steinhauser’s 
death that prison officials 
and guards are attempting 
to break the three inmates. 
Witnesses have sworn that 
she was shot after scream- 
ing ‘‘Don’t shoot! Don’t 
shoot” . 

Bruce wanted to make a 
statement to the Farris 
Inquiry about Steinhauser’s 
death but wasn’t allowed 
to. Farris now has sent a 
secret report based on 
closed and incomplete 
hearings to solicitor Gen- 
eral Warren Allmand. The 
three prisoners will press 
in their murder trial for a 
full discussion of the events 
and B.C. Pen authorities 


clearly are worried. So 


was stolen while they were 


at court. The latter includes | 


much so, that Pen Director 
Dragan Cernetic and se- 
curity head Fred Leach 


recently visited the three 


inmates (although they 
visitors) 
““suggested”’ they 


uilty to the 


weren't allowed 
and 


prevent defence lawyers 
from opening the case up. 

While Pen officials sweat 
about the Steinhauser. kill- 
ing being opened up they 
and the Oakalla authorities 
must also contend with the 
struggle of prisoners to win 
collective bargaining rights 
through a prisoners’ union. 
the officials have moved to 
separate any Prisoners’ 
Union Committee (PUC) 
supporters from contact 
with prisoners. Claire Cul- 
hane, who was teaching a 
course in the women’s 
section of Oakalla has had 
the course cancelled. Ron 
Roth a law student who 
spent a year in a legal aid 
programme at Matsqui had 

is application for a new 

rogram turned down by 
B.C. Legal Aid on the basis 
of his PUC membership. 
PUC has asked the Human 
Rights Commission to in- 
tervene. 


murder charge. This would | 


So far, Human Rights 
officers are making no 
statements about their in- 
vestigations. They say no- 
thing is made public until 
the Minister of Labour 
appoints a Board of In- 
quiry. 

The Attorney-General’s 
office, however, has an- 
nounced their intention to 
appeal the decision by New 
West Judge Govan to 
transfer the three inmates 


to Oakalla because of the 


beatings they received in 
the B.C. Pen. The Attorn- 


siding with prison wardens 
and guards wants them 
back in the Pen. — 

Meanwhile the Van- 
couver and District Labour 
Council has set up a 
committee to study the 
demand for a union and 
collective bargaining rights 
raised by prisoners and 
PUC. The Seamen’s Local 
400 of the CBRT has 
already urged the Van- 
couver council and the B.C. 
Federation of Labour to 
support the demands. La- 
bour ` Council secretary- 
treasurer Jack Lawrence 
reported that the investi- 
gative committee. will meet 
next week and he expects 
several submissions from 
various unions. 

If the Labour Council can 
stimulate support among 
its membership for prison- 
ers’ collective bargaining 
rights, it will be harder for 
prison authorities to get 
away with their reprisals. 
Particular vigilance is re- 
quired in the case of Bruce, 
Lucas. and Wilson, es- 
pecially now that - the 
Attorney-General is moving 
to put them back into the 
Pen among the guards 
responsible for Steinhaus- 
er’s death. 


Latest word from Bolton 
is that some of the 
harassment has been halt- 
ed in the past few days 
after repeated protests to 
Oakalla Deputy-Warden 
Lynn . Reading material 
and a change of clothes 
have been made availabie. 
However, the prohibition 
against visitors including 
Kahn and Dr. Potter 
remains in force. 
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International union illegally 


hikes BC railworkers’ dues 


by Bill Harper 

Railworkers on the Brit- 
ish Columbia Railroad are 
up in arms over the 
treatment they’re getting at 
the hands of the plumbers 
and pipefitters union. 

On Monday September 
8, 65 workers of the United 


Association of Journeymen. 


and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting 
industry walked out of a 
union meeting in Squamish 
to protest the inclusion of 
dues increases to members 
in the proposed wage 
contract with the B.C.R. 
The walk out was the 
result of a number of 
incidents: perpetrated by 
plumbers official Norm 
Farley in the past months. 


This past summer Farley ` 


organized the raiding of 
other shop craft unions to 
bring machinists, electri- 
cians and labourers into the 
plumbers union. 

The raiding of other 
international unions and 
fellow members of the 
C.L.C. is normally objected 
to by the C.L.C.But in this 
instance it was overlooked 
because of the threat of the 
newly formed Canadian 
Union of Train Employees 
(CUTE), an independent 
Canadian union. 
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pipefitters have jointly bar- 
gained with the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, 
which means that all shop 
crafts in the B.C.R. are 
covered by this agreement. 

Plumbers and pipefitters 
are spread all along the 
railroad with the © main 


centers being North Van- 


couver, Prince George and 
Squamish. There has re- 
cently. been a new car plant 
built in Squamish which 
also has plumbers and 
pipefitters in it. These 


workers voted 100% to- 


negotiate. separately but 
were forced by Farley and 
the company to go with the 
other unit. The way in 
which the vote for the 
contract was taken and the 
inclusion of a union dues 
increase of 100% in that 
contract is- what made 
workers really angry. 

On Monday morning, 
September 8, when workers 
arrived on the job they were 
handed a copy of. the 
memoranda of agreement 
and told there would be a 
meeting that evening to 
discuss it. No signs stating 
there would be a referen- 
dum vote were posted. 

On reading the document 
they realized that the union 
illegally had slipped into 


the contract a clause which 


would completely change 
their dues structure. They 
were paying approximately 
$10 a month and now would 
have to: pay 12 cents per 


regarding payment of sub- 


hour with a minimum of 160 
hours per month or a 
minimum of $19.20 per 
month. 65 of 200 workers at 
the meeting walked out, at 
which time a vote for the 
contract was taken and a 
high majority obtained. 

On the ‘railroad as a 
whole only monumacy 


300 of a possible 700 
workers voted on the 
contract. 

The dues increase was a 
blanket violation of the 
union’s own constitution. 
‘‘Section 130. (b) A Local 
Union shall increase dues 
or levy an assessment upon 
the membership by a 


majority vote by secret 
ballot after written notice 
shall have been given to the 
membership of the in- 
tention to vote upon the 
dues increase or the levying 
of an assessment. The 
written notice shall set 
forth the time and place 
where the vote will be 
taken, either at a regular or 
special membership meet- 


No written notice was 
received or posted by the 
plumbers and pipefitters 
union. To the rank and file 
workers it is a clear case of 


Child care conference - Sept. 20 


by Guy Pocklington 

The child care interest 
group of the B.C. Federa- 
tion of Women is holding a 
conference on child care 
next Saturday, September 
20 at Bayview School, 2251 
Collingwood St., Vancouv- 
er. ‘The purpose of the 
conference,” says Ellen 
Frank, one of the confer- 
ence organizers, “‘is basic- 
ally to decide what we as 
parents and daycare work- 
ers want out of daycare and 
how we are going to get it.” 


Last March, the Depart- 
ment of Human Resources 
further weakened the pre- 
carious financial situation 
of daycare centres by 
tightening up the rules 


ren of low-income parents. 
(Subsidies are based on a 
sliding scale of income and 
the scale has not been 
changed for three years in 
spite of inflation.) This 
change in financing has 
produced the effect desired 


by the provincial govern- 


ment. It has forced parents, 


who need daycare in order 
to: work, to: move their 
children into less costly but 
poor quality family daycare 
or babysitting arrange- 
ments. (Daycare mothers 
can take up to five children 
into. their homes. They 
require no training and only 
minimal standards are set 


for the physical surround- 


ings.) 

‘The conference is tak- 
ing place now, because the 
axe is falling on daycare’, 
says Mary Schendlinger, 


another conference organ- 


izer. ‘“‘If something isn’t 
done soon what is happen- 
ing already will continue to 
happen and daycare cen- 
tres will start closing.” 
Schendlinger said that the 
Department of Human Re- 
sources has put a freeze on 
capital grants for new 
daycare construction, 
claiming that the need for 
daycare has been met as 
there are now vacancies in 
some centres. ‘‘The gov- 
ernment is creating art- 
ificial vacancies,” she said, 
‘““‘because the people who 


-need it cannot afford it.” 


At the same time,, the 
Department of Human Re- 
sources has hired several 
preschool consultants 


whose job it is to help 
daycares with problems of 
budgetting 
‘‘problems 


programming, 
and staffing, 


created by the govern- 
ment,’’ according to 
Schendlinger. 

Prior to dealing’ with the 
financial problems with 
which daycare centres are 
faced at present, confer- 
ence participants will dis- 
cuss the role of daycare 
centres in bringing up 


children. One of the central 


problems, said Frank, is 
that ‘‘daycare is viewed as 


ever, Most o 


a substitute, not an alter- 
native— and this view is 
shared by many parents 
who have their children in 
daycare centres.” Until 
there is a common perspec- 
tive on how children are 
best cared for, it will be 
impossible to develop a 
strategy for daycare. 

To date; most of the 
activity. of the daycare 
movement has centred 
around attempts to force 
the government to imple- 
ment NDP policy on day- 
care. Some of this activity 
has been public, like the 
occupation of the Vancouv- 
er daycare information 
centre in 1973 and the more 
recent ‘‘hot lunch’’ demon- 
stration in Victoria. How- 
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company-union collabora- 


tion. 


The B.C.R. prefers to- 
deal- with an international 
union with which it has had 
no trouble for years rather 
than with a rank and file 
controlled Canadian union 
which sees itself as a real 
defence organization for 
workers. So they both settle 
for a contract which has 
good wage increases and a 
clause that allows the union 


to double its budget to ward 


off further attacks from 
Canadian unions. 


Gov't phasing out day care centres 


has taken place within the 
NDP. While a few con- 
cessions were won initially, 
this strategy has gone 
nowhere and the gover- 
ment is systematically 
phasing out daycare with 
little real opposition. 

Hopefully, conference 
participants will decide to 
abandon the strategy of 
lobbying the provincial 
government, but will in- 
stead turn their attention to 
raising the issue of daycare 
among organized workers, 
most importantly in those 
unions with large numbers 
of women members. 


For more information or to 
register for the conference, 
contact Ellen Frank 
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Don’t blame cashiers 
for high food prices 


‘‘The highest hourly rate 
for clerks in this store is 
$5.55 an hour and there is 
only one woman who works 
a steady 40 hour week.” 
This is what a Safeway 
cashier told me last week. 
The Vancouver Sun has 
repeatedly stated that the 
going rate for clerks is 
$5.95 an hour and insinu- 
ates that -all clerks get 
full-time work. 

As in all industrial 
disputes, the media pre- 
dictably does everything 
except talk to the workers 
involved. They remain 
faceless and wordless. 

‘‘Most girls work a 20, 24 
or 32 hour week with some 
only getting a 12 hour 
week. I don’t think the 
store is hiring any more full 
time clerks. That way they 
don’t have to pay all the 
fringe benefits,’’ explained 


a clerk at a Safeway store. 


The Food Council, the 
Food Prices Review Board 
and the media blame the 
food workers for high food 
prices. This constant bar- 
rage of propanas has had 
some effect. 

‘‘People get to: you’ ’ was 
the way one checkout 
woman described the situ- 
ation. ‘‘We are the cause of 
high food prices, many 
people blame our wages on 


that.” 

‘‘The only people who 
might earn the $16,000, if 
we gain everything we are 
asking for will be the 
produce managers (all 
men)” quoted a-clerk. “ʻI 
earned $11,500 last year 
and I worked full time.”’ 

‘It has been two years 
since the last contract and 
things have really jumped 
in the last few years. I think 
we are just going for a 
decent wage.’ 

The media not only has 
tried to make a mockery out 
of clerks seeking a yearly 


income of $16,000. It has 


played on the sexist atti- 
tude that ‘“‘checkout girls’’ 
certainly aren’t worth that 
much. 


“We (the retail clerks) 
have always been the 
lowest paid workers in the 


‘store and I don’t really see | 


why this should be so. All 
the people on the cash 
registers are ‘‘touch check- 
ers’ which takes a. fair 
amount of time to catch on 
to. This constant changing 
‘of prices and the new 


‘pricing and inventory cod- 


ing systems demand a fair 
amount of knowhow. 
Someone walking in off the 
street couldn’t do our job.”’ 
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Native Brotherhood supported 


choice. You rightly point to- 


Dear Western Voice: 


I was disturbed by the 
tone of your material on the 
UFAWU-Native Brother- 
hood dispute. You appear 
to accept the Indian Affairs 
Department position that 
native people are incapable 
themselves of determining 
what is in their best 
interests. You argue that 
without the paternal guid- 
ance of the white experts in 
the UFAWU native fisher- 
men would become tools of 
the fishing industry mono- 
polies. 3 


It is incredible that you 


put forward the UFAWU 
position on ‘“‘dual union- 
ism’’ without comment. 
The intent of this epithet 
has always been to deny 
workers the right to the 
organizations of their 
choice. It was invented by 
leaders of American craft 
unions. The CBRT, one of 
Canada’s oldest unions, 
was for years considered a 
dual organization because 
it was not affiliated to an 


. American railroad brother- 


hood. The PPWC and 
CAIMAW still are called 
dual unions. It is ironic that 
leaders of the UFAWU, 
which until a few years ago 
was branded with this 


label, should now hurl the | 


same charge against the 
Native Brotherhood. 

I found it especially 
unnerving that while you 
accept the UFAWU line 
that there can be only one 
bargaining agent in the 
fishing industry, in the 
same issue of your paper 
you defend the right of 
forest workers to- the 
organizations of their 


western! 


The Western Voice is 
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the danger that the govern- 
ment may force a joint 
council on forest workers 
which would mean that 
pulp workers would be 
swamped by the larger 
IWA. Does the Voice 
believe that freedom of 


organization applies only to. 


white workers? 

I was surprised that you 
accepted at face value the 
UFAWU leadership’s ex- 


planation for the return to. 


work in the salmon dispute. 
The recent strike was 
doomed from the begin- 
ning, but not because of the 
actions of native fishermen 
or their co-ops. First of all, 
the leadership of the 
UFAWU was never en- 
thusiastic about the strike. 
Second, both shoreworkers 
and the Native Brotherhood 
had already voted to accept 
the industry’s offer. The 
fishermen who rejected the 
settlement were a minority 
of the union members in 
the industry. The UFAWU 
leaders held four votes, 


= three times recommending 


acceptance. They finally 
persuaded fishermen to 
accept by in effect arguing, 
“If you don’t accept, 
Indians will get what is left 
of the catch and you will be 
left with nothing.” 

Your article seriously 
underestimates the prob- 
lem of racism in the fishing 
industry. The share system 
of payment makes it appear 
as though fishermen are 
competing with each other 
for their wages. Each boat 
is in competition with every 
other. Communities are in 
competition with other 
communities up and down 
the coast. Because of the 
general chauvinist attitude 
toward native people in our 
society, group rivalry bet- 
ween fishermen easily de- 
generates into anti-native 
racism. 

You blame the continued 
operation of the Native 
Co-ops during the strike for 
its failure. However, no- 
where did you explain how 
this in any way helped the 
fishing monopolies. The 
question of striking an 
entire industry or only a 
part is a tactic and not a 
principle. In the present 
food dispute, for example, 
the employers’ strategy is 
to close down the industry. 
The unions involved had a 
strategy of selective 
strikes. In the forest in- 
dustry, pulp unions allow 
independent sawmills to 
continue working, even 


those certified by the 
PPWC. | 
You argue that the 


UFAWU is not a white 
union. 
used to 


argue against 
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- fishing 


John Diefenbaker 


French language rights by 


pointing to the fact that 
Canada was not . only 
composed of French and 
English, but Ukrainians, 
Germans, and Italians as 
well. His purpose was to 
obscure the national op- 
pression of the French- 
speaking minority. Of 
course there is a minority of 
Japanese, Chinese, and 
some East Indians in 
theUFAWU. The organiz- 
ation, like other unions, is 


dominated by members of 


the white, English-speak- 
ing majority. To deny that 
you open yourselves to the 
accusation of trying to mask 
the special oppression of 
the native minority. 

I do not understand why 
you try to make a case that 
native fishermen were res- 
ponsible for the anti-Jap- 
anese discrimination prior 
to the Second World War. 
You confuse a consequence 
of racism, with its cause. 
Not only the Native Bro- 
therhood, but almost every 
other union in B.C. sup- 
ported the policy of oriental 
exclusion. Anti-Japanese 
jingoism was official gov- 
ernment policy. Its back- 


ground was the growing | 


rivalry between Japanese 
and Anglo-American im- 
perialism. The Native Bro- 
therhood was hardly to 
blame for all of this. 

You argue that - the 
UFAWU is not racist. It is 
true that it has paid lip 
service to aboriginal rights. 
But what has it actually 
done to protect, let alone 
extend, native rights in the 
industry? You, 
yourselves, report that 800 
native jobs have been lost 
in fishing since 1960— a 
number equivalent to half 


the membership of the 


Native Brotherhood. 

You say the present split 
was caused by the Native 
Brotherhood. As you are no 
doubt aware, it is not 
unusual for members of a 
dominant nation to blame 
the oppressed minority for 
national antagonisms. In 
fact the split came after the 
UFAWU objected to a 
separate Native Brother- 
hood conference on fish 
prices. The white experts 
were outraged that native 


fishermen would discuss 


upcoming negotiations 
without their approval. 
They retaliated by refusing 
joint negotiations unless 
the Brotherhood removed 
its elected leaders. 

The size of the boats 
owned by some leaders of 
the Brotherhood is a red 
herring. The real issue was: 
who will choose the 
spokesmen of native fish- 
ermen?— the leaders of the 
UFAWU or native fisher- 
men themselves. It is a 


paranoid fantasy to argue 
that big Indian boat owners 
threaten the livelihood of 
fishermen. The issue in the 
salmon dispute was not the 
size of the share going to 
boat owners as ýou imply, 
but the selling price of fish. 
Boat owners and share 
workers have a common 
interest in a high price. 
Rich native boat owners 
would not have become rich 
if they had a policy of 
accepting low prices. 

As you point out, fishing- 
like other industries is 
controlled by monopoly 


cont’d on page 5 


Dear Sir, 


A copy of one of your 


recent issues (August 23) 


in which you attempt to 
treat Native People in 
British Columbia as brown 
European fishermen has 
reached us. While we of the 
Native Studies Support 
Committee, Thayendanega 
College, believe your new- 
spaper has the best inter- 
ests of the Native People at 
heart we also feel that the 
proximity to the issues and 
the history of your province 
may not allow you to see 


‘the forest because of the 


trees. We would strongly 
advise that your editors 
consult the writings of 
Native People themselves 
when writing about Can- 
ada’s founding race. You 
may be aware of Harold 
Cardinal’s best selling his- 
tory The Unjust Society. 
Even more important is 
Chief George Manuel’s 
magnificent philosophical 
and social statement of 
Native spirit, The Fourth 
World. The introduction to 
that great work by Vine 
Deloria Jr. seems to be of 
particular 
addressing some of the 
errors underlying your ac- 
count of Native People and 
their interests in Canada. 
In his book, Chief Manu- 
el recognizes that a small 
number of Whitemen have 
been true friends of the 
Indian. Among such friends 
he includes the great 
anthropologist - France 
Boas, and those of his 
students: who have not 
succumbed to alien ethno- 
centric ideologies. What 
two of those loyal students 
of Native Life have to say 
should be of particular 
interest to those of your 
staff who are responsible 
for the ill informed and 
unhelpful articles on so- 
called Native History which 
have recently appeared in 
your newspaper. To wit, . 


“The longterm interests | 


and security of Indian 


importance in . 


fishermen on the Coast 
would be better protected if 
the Native Brotherhood 
would pursue an indepen- 
dent policy and not be 
bound by the United 
Fishermen and Allied Wor- 
kers Union’s strike deci- 
sions. The main canning 
companies might have a 
definite interest in helping 
the Native Brotherhood 
become an independent 
unaffiliated organization to 
counterbalance the United 
Fishermen and Allied Wor- 
kers Union. Correspond- 


ingly, they might have a 


long-run interest in main- 
taining Indians in the 
industry by helping them, 
enough of the more effic- 
ient ones at least, to buy 
better boats and equipment 
to put them on a more even 
competitive basis > with 
whites. The cannery oper- 
ators are faced with perio- 
dic costly demands, and 
strikes, from a militant and 
frequently intransigent un- 
ion. If the Indians could 
operate independently, in a 
separate organization, they 
would help keep the United 
Fishermen and Allied Wor- 
kers in line.’’ 


The Indians of British Col- 
umbia page i120 | 


Cyril Belshaw 


and H.B. Hawthorn Ph.D. 


We are also enclosing an 
extract from a young native 


-writer whose work is soon 


to appear in an anthology of 
Native social philosophy 
(Voices From the Sweet- 
Grass Fire, Carla Castana 
ed.) We hope that these 
brotherly admonitions will 
guide you to the path of 
true wisdom. 


Ka-Ned Tina Korn 
(director) 


To the point 


Dear Western Voice, 

I’m inquiring on how to 
obtain a subscription of 
your newspaper. I received 
a copy of the paper and 
found it very refreshing to 
read articles where the 
working person is not 
subject to the throat cutting 
style of Pacific Press and 
the rest of the media. As a 
member of the C.P.U. Local 
76 I found your article on 
our plight truthful and to 
the point. » 


Yours sincerely, 


Bruce Lyster 

5435 Manson Ave., 
Powell River, 

B.C. 


Dust doesn’t seftle on union contract 


by Drena McCormack 

a Susan H. wanted to 
become a shop steward, 
but her husband 
wouldn’t let her join the 
union: After the first 
contract was won, Susan 
was laid off in her 
department and the un- 
ion couldn’t fight for 
her - it wanted to but she 
wouldn’t file a grievance 
and then she was gone. 


For many male industrial 
workers for whom the word 
union has meant.something 
different from the image in 
the business media — 
strikes, lockouts, and fat 
porkchoppers making 
statements. These workers 
know the first day out on a 
union job that you should 
never cross a picket line, 


you shouldn’t ever be a 


‘“‘company man’’, and you 
should turn down offers to 
become a foreman cuz the 
other guys will call you a 
‘*push’’. 

Many, many important 
fights that a good union 
carries out don’t usually 
end up in the newspapers— 
they get argued out in the 
pubs, on the shop floor and 
in the foreman’s office. The 
life or death: safety issues 
that call for an immediate 
lay-down of tools, the 
unfair firings of union 
militants or non-white im- 
migrants— those are the 


vital _ issues- and _the_ 


“on its ability to fight and 


win every single day in the 
struggle between workers 
and bosses. A bad union, of 
course, becomes one more 
battle ground for workers; 


“settles, the battle goes on. 


the porkchopper, one more 
boss. 

But for most women, 
working unorganized stores 
and offices, this kind of 
image of worker solidarity 
isn’t as much a part'of the 
culture. At SFU, where the 
Assoc. of Univ. and College 
Employees won their first 
contract last May, many of 
the workers originally 
joined the union vowing 
they’d quit if it ever went 
on strike. Many of the 


women had swallowed the. 


bosses line about their 
‘‘privileges’’ working with 
a mountain view and in an 
‘‘educational atmosphere’’. 
But the wages were so poor 
that almost everyone joined 
the union— and at. first 


_ that’s all the union meant 


to. many of them, more 
money. A lot of women 
were actually pretty scared 
of the word union, of the 
image of tough battles in 
the negotiating room— 
AUCE at first seemed 
‘““safe”’, an ‘‘association’’, 
with officers who worked on 
campus as well-groomed 
secretaries and efficient 
library clerks. Some hoped 
that after certification, 
things would quiet down, 
get back to normal. But a 
six-month battle for a first 
contract and a 7-day strike 
pretty well ensured that 
things would never quite be 
the same for workers (and 
their bosses) at the univer- 
sity. 

So now the workers at 
SIMTE OW ARE 


Dozens of grievances have 
been filed and settled since 
that first contract was 
signed. and for all the 
workers, not just those with 
long standing grievances, 


~VETYONO -iji 


the union has touched their 
lives and changed them. 


= Debbie was the ‘‘per- 
fect’’. secretary, pretty 
and incredibly efficient. 
When I first met her she 
once spent half a day 
trying. to arrange her 
boss’. personal holiday 
schedule and was plan- 
ning to pick him up at the 
airport on a Sunday 
afternoon because other 


arrangements  couldn’t 
be made! I told her she 
was crazy - on an 


associate professor’s sal- 
ary surely he could call a 
cab. Now Debbie is the 
secretary of Local 2. Her 
boss once asked her to 
work overtime on a night 
with a union meeting and 
she of course refused. He 
got upset and said that 
they didn’t seem to: be 
getting along as well as 
they used to. She told 
him, ‘‘I don’t care about 
my job at all any more, I 
just care about the 


wlrene’s 15 year old son 
and his chum were 
looking for work this 
summer - it was pretty 


tough but they saw an ad 


in the paper for high- 
school boys to- replace 
striking workers at a 
downtown hotel and ex- 


citedly decided to apply — 


the next day. When Irene 
found out, she sat down 
and explained what it 
had felt like to see s 

how important it was to 

respect and support 
workers in a just cause. 
She left the decision up 
to her son, but he talked 
to his friend and they 
decided not to take the 


AL 
| 


jobs. 


SFU had a ‘‘10th Birth- 
day Party’’ last week, it 
was supposed to be a 
wonderful celebration of 
the glorious history of the 
Socred/Shrum ‘instant 
university on the hill.” 
There were all kinds of 
cake-cuttings, sky divers, 
balloons and speeches. One 
of the organizers thought it 
would be ‘‘fun”’ to organize 
a “picket line’’ at the 
entrance with signs that 
read ‘“‘Happy Birthday, 
SFU’’. Clerks in the library, 
where layoffs have been 
occuring to cut costs since 
the contract was signed, 
didn’t think it was so funny. 
A contingent of library 
clerks showed up wearing 
signs which read ‘‘Cut 
cake, not services’’. And 
many SFU workers were 
upset and confused to 
confront the ‘‘picket line” 
on the way to work. Many 
didn’t cross at first. They 
don’t think picket lines are 
cute - and they don’t think 
they’re awful -anymore 
either. 

Of course, the money, 
the job security and all the 
larger issues in the contract 
battle also are basic. The 


money touched people’s | 


lives in important ways too, 
especially sincé the base 
was so low before— $500. 


eVicki, was a -single 
mother with one- child 
and had to sell macrame 


9 : 


sr bills every mon 
she didn’t sell 15 a month 
by marketing in local 
craft shops, she was in 
trouble. Vicki still makes 
-macrame plant hangers, 
but she doesn’t worry 
about selling them any 


of 


more— she’ll manage 
her groceries even if she 
gives them to friends. 


Many of the women are 
proud of making ‘‘almost as 
much’’ as their student- 
husbands they’re putting 
through school. I have often 
heard stories about women 
finally winning wages high 
enough to enable them to 
leave their husbands, fi- 
nancially independent at 
last. A new twist on this 
one is the male technician 
at SFU who couldn’t afford 
to leave his wife until the 
retroactive pay came 
through and he could get a 
used second car. I’m sure it 
won't take long for the 
employers to hire some of 
these university professors 
to write up studies on how 
high wages are bad for 
women because they break 
up families! Of course, they 
do in some cases, but in a. 
hell of a lot more they can 
enable families to- solve 
their overwheming finan- 
cial problems for the first 
time, financial problems 
that cause and- increase 
personal ‘tension. | 

What many of us at SFU 
have learned, is that we 


don’t want the dust to 


settle. If it ever did, it 
would mean that the union 
had retreated from the 
front lines of our lives, 
something to be pulled out 
of a drawer at contract 
time, in the form of a fat 


man with a cigar saying, 


~ company’s latest offer’. At | 


SFU most workers are too 
=o to accept a piece 
ee birthday cake from 
Pauline Jewett - and she’s a 
woman, too, but not the 
right kind! : 


= SWAPO requests 


The military budget of 
South Africa has been 
increased by. 50%. While 
the white supremacist gov- 
ernment of John Vorster 
tries to gain time by 
shaking off the liability of 
Ian Smith’s regime in 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), they 
are digging in elsewhere. 

In Namibia (South-West 
Africa) which South Africa 
has ruled, with an iron fist 
since 1919, Vorster ís 


promoting a phony “‘in- 
dependence” based on 
tribal divisions to insure 
continued rule by the white 


minority. The talk of 
‘‘peace”’ comes because of 
growing support among 


Namibians for the armed 
struggle of the South West 
African People’s Organiz- 
ation. SWAPO is currently 
battling South Africa’s in- 
creasing military presence. 

South Africa profits 


aid 
handsomely from Nami- 
bia’s mineral riches. There 
are extensive lead, zinc, 
silver and uranium deposits 
and South Africa reserves 
the right to take 50% of the 
shares of any company 
exploiting these deposits. 
Not that the major U.S. and 
British investors are com- 
plaining. Between 1960 and 
1970, they averaged profits 
of 18.6% compared to 11% 
from all other U.S. overseas 


cont’d from page 4 


Brotherhood 
cont’d 


capital. To my knowledge 
there is not even one native 
monopoly capitalist. A few 
native people have become 
economically independent 
as a result of the commerc- 
ial fishery. But all native 
people are subject — to 
oppression in our racist 
society. Elsewhere you 
point out that,  ‘‘native 
fishermen have poorer 
equipmen than other fish- 
ermen.’’ These poor fish- 
ermen are the majority of 


the Brotherhood, and they 
democratically chose their 
leaders. ee) 
The concern of UFAWU 
members over the decert- 
ification of their union at 
Native Co-ops is under- 
standable. However, the 
Brotherhood did not organ- 
ize these co-ops because it 
was in cahoots: with the 
fishing monopolies as the 
Voice suggests. Co-ops 
were formed in an attempt 
to slow down the loss of na- 
tive jobs. Surely the Voice 
realizes the desperate job 
shortage among native 
people. There is no reason 
to believe that these co-ops 


will be any different than 
other co-ops. Class struggle 
will develop between native 
people who work for wages 
and those who profit from 
the extraction of surplus 
value. But the development 
of a class conscious move- 
ment is not furthered by the 
UFAWU policy of denying 
native workers the right to 
the organization and lead- 
ers of their choice. This 
policy leads to national 
antagonism not class solid- 
arity. 


Yours sincerely, 
Allan Engler 
3484 Oxford St. 


investments. 


But in 1971, the unholy | 


alliance of Vorster and 
imperialism was challenged 
by a- strike of 75% of 
Namibia’s black labour 
force. Since then, inspired 
by the defeat of Portugese 
colonialism, Namibians 
have turned to SWAPO for 
political and. military lead- 
ership. | 

The Toronto: Committee 
for the Liberation of South- 
ern Africa (TCLSAC), a 
non-sectarian group which 
has done much educa- 


tion and support work in 
Canada for African libera- 
tion struggles, spoke re- 
cently to SWAPO President 
Sam Nujoma. He spoke of 
the pressing need for 
medical supplies and re- 
uested TCLSAC to raise 
unds for a station wagon 
mobile hospital. In 1973 
TCLSAC conducted a suc- 
essful campaign to obtain a 
truck for FRELIMO, the 
revolutionary movement in 
Mozambique. 


cont’d on page 11 
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Forest _barons banking 


Pulp unions lead 90°% shutdown ¢ 


by John Cleveland 

B.C.’s two Canadian 
pulp unions continue to 
show effective leadership in 
the forestry strike. Ninety 


percent of the industry on 


the coast, virtually every- 
thing except the small 
‘independents’, is shut 
down. 


The Interior IWA fol- 


lowed the advice of their 
president, Jack Munro, 


_ voting 85% acceptance of 


the Hutcheon ‘voluntary 
arbitration’ report. (The 
coastal IWA members ear- 
lier voted 51% rejection.) 
But chief IWA negotiator in 
the Interior, Wyman Tri- 
neer stalled on signing an 
agreement, hoping to ride 
the backs of the pulp unions 
for a better settlement. 
(Trineer was bumped down 
from his first vice president 
position a few years ago so 
that Jack Munro could be 
moved up to take over from 
Jack Moore without the 
‘bother’ of an election in 


mid-term.) union international reps 


The pulp union picketers 


has warned its stockholders 


to expect the company will - 


report it first loss ever. 
Mac-Blo chairman George 
Currie dismissed the view 
that the losses were due 
simply to a downturn in the 


market and the impact of 


disastrous investment dec- 
isions (which led to firings, 
of middle managers earlier. 


this year); ‘‘If there was no 


strike, we would be making 
a profit”. 

It is obvious that the 
strike will be won or lost on 
the basis of whether the 
three forestry unions, in- 
cluding the IWA, can 
maintain unity of action in 
the face of state interven- 
tion. 


RESPONSIBLE BUSINESS 
UNIONISM: JACK MUN- 
RO IN MAC-BLO? 
Grouped around Munro 
are the ‘white bloc’ leaders 


of the regional IWA (so 


called because they helped 
the CCF and American 


at mills everywhere in the 
Lower Mainland. 


in New 


Westminster, several plant 


committees. 


«have taken 


over the picketing duties 


directly. 


Despite the IWA Interior 
leaders’ motivations, this 
decision was a good thing. 
It follows the policy laid 
down by the B.C. Federa- 
tion of Labour that no union 
should settle until all are 
ready to settle. This policy 
resulted from the deter- 
mination of the pulp unions 
not to surrender to govern- 
ment - industry - IWA 
leadership pressure to 
abandon picketting. 

The business-run press is 
full of rumours of govern- 
ment intervention. At the 
time of writing this article 
(Sunday, September 14), 
nothing had materialized. 
However, state interven- 
tion on the side of the 
bosses is increasingly like- 
ly. The forest companies 
are starting to- complain 
that the strike is hurting 
them. MacMillan Bloedel 


smash the ‘reds’ in the 
forties. They and their 
erstwhile ‘loyal opposition’, 
the caucus around Syd 
Thompson in the Vancouy- 
er local, have been actively 
working on behalf of the 
bosses. to sabotage the 
strike. If the pulp-led strike 
succeeds in winning sub- 
stantial concessions from 
the employers, their cap- 
itulationist line of accepting 
the Hutcheon report as ‘the 
best we can get’ will be 
completely exposed. 

Munro and Co. not only 
have threatened to- divide 
the unions in the face of the 
forestry bosses. More than 
that, because the outcome 
of the forestry strike will 
dictate the course of the 
countrywide employer of- 
fensive to: drive down 


wages and conditions, they | 


are acting to: divide the 
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working class before the 
common enemy. Their act- 
ions already have laid bare 
to many the true face of 
‘responsible business un- 
ionism’. They make deals 
to reconcile the interests of 
the employing class and the 
working class with the 
capitalist system instead of 
fighting for the unity and 
victory of the whole class by 
whatever means necessary. 

The biggest contribution 
the IWA’s ‘business union’ 
leaders have made to the 
employers’ cause, of 
course, is to fail to go on 
strike, despite the mem- 
bership vote rejecting the 
Hutcheon report. They have 
helped the NDP govern- 
ment in its ‘divide and 
conquer’ strategy. Instead 
of joining the pulp unions 
on the picketline set by the 
tripartite. union liaison 
committee, July 16, they 
praised the NDP for inter- 
vening with the ‘voluntary’ 
Hutcheon commission. 
Hutcheon then went right 
ahead to propose a wage 
cut (see last issue for 
details). The government 
report proved yet again that 


_ workers get whatever they 


can win only by using their 


ae » (more commonly ref- 


erred to as ‘the economy’ 
by the business-run press). 

The result of the IWA 
leaders’ treachery has been 
to force the pulp unions to 
spread their pickets- out 
thin, to- prevent the en- 
action of the hot goods 
declaration which is the 
basis for rallying active 
support from other unions, 
and thereby to prolong the 
strike for workers in all 
three unions. 

Public statements by 
Munro and Co. mainly have 
been attacks on the pulp 
unions for their ‘‘sense- 
less’’ picketing of IWA 
sites. This is followed by 
innuendo statements like: 
‘They’d damn well better 
make sure they keep those 
pickets on around the 
clock’. These thinly veiled 
incitements to strike break- 
ing naturally produced a 
couple of incidents where 
workers crossed pulp pick- 
ets at Armstrong (August 
7) and Fort St. James (Sept. 
8). Munro’s  mild-toned 
condemnations of these 
isolated actions, always 
coupled with statements 
that implied that it was 
really the pulp unions fault 
for putting the pickets up in 
the first place, are the 
grossest hypocrisy. 

Syd Thompson, president 
of the IWA Vancouver 
local, went a step further 


_ time, 


on their ‘Hero’ Munro 


‘in private’ in his attacks on 
the pulp unions, especially 
the CCU-affiliated inde- 
pendent Canadian PPWC. 
His speech to the Sept- 
ember 13 local meeting 
included such gems as ‘‘the 
pulp unions can’t organize 
their own strike, let alone 
lead the IWA into one. 


_ They couldn’t even organ- 


ize a shithouse detail’’. 
Well, Mr. Thompson. 
The two ‘pulp unions 


already have shut down 


90% of the forest industry, 
despite the refusal of 
people like you to give 
leadership where your 
members are clearly dem- 


giving advice to others, shit 
or get off the pot. 

It has become obvious to 
picketers that someone has 
been giving the forest 
companies advance notice 
of where and when picket 
lines will go up. Only one 
group of people, outside 
the pulp unions, has access 
to this information— the 
IWA leadership on the local 


and regional levels. They 


are told 72 hours ahead of 
as a result of an 
agreement made under the 
auspices of the B.C. Fed by 
the pulp unions after the 
Armstrong scabbing inci- 


dent. 


The actions of the IWA’ s 


leaders and 


‘white bloc’ 
their former ‘loyal opposi- 
tion’ have not gone un- 
noticed by the capitalist 
class in B.C. and the hacks 
that ‘spread the word’ for 
them in the business-run 


press. The Sun’s Allan 
Fotheringham praised Jack 
Munro as a “‘labour states- 
man’’. He got it backwards. 
He should have said the 
(capitalist) state’s man in 
the labour movement. 

Not content with. <a 
ing such commentary to the 
opinion columns, the Sun 
headlined one of their 
‘objective’ news feature 
reports with the caption 


; titin words **Jack Munro: IWA’s Man- __ 
that you like to use in 


of Stature’’ 

The- Financial Post, or- 
gan of Canada’s ruling 
class, conferred the title of 
‘‘*hero’’ on Munro for his 
unselfish devotion to their 
cause. The icing on the 
cake was a comment by the 
head of the B.C. Employ- 
er’s Council, Bill Hamilton, 
who praised the ‘example 
set by the forest industry’ 
and the NDP’s Hutcheon 
report as ‘the road we have 
to. follow in all other 
industrial disputes’. 

With the NDP govern- 
ment’s report as the model 
for wage cut contracts in 
other industries, Jack 


Munro is being set up as 
the ‘model’ for how union 


espite IWA ‘business union’ traitors 


leaders shale betray their 
class. 
Munro has returned the 


compliment in kind. Asked - 


how he felt -about his 
‘opponent’ in the forestry 
dispute, Jack Terrific had 
this to say about the head of 
MacMillan Bloedel. “ʻI like 
Timmis. He’s not a bad 
guy. Some people have his 
kind of role in life and 
others have different roles. 
Just because of this, it 
doesn’t mean we have to 
walk around detesting each 
other”. An interesting way 
to. put the antagonistic 
relationship between rep- 
resentatives of the exploit- 
ing class and the working 
class. 

Perhaps Munro is plan- 
ning to audition for a new 
‘role’ for himself in the 
near future following his 
predecessors in the top 
-= IWA job, Joe Morris in the 
CLC and Jack Moore in the 
LRB. Jack Munro in Mac- 
Blo? 


WORKER SOLIDARITY 
The response of the IWA 
plant committees and 
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‘plant certified 


the picketing duties dir- 
ectly. 

This is confirmation of 
the correctness of the 
PPWC leadership’s stra- 
tegy. They are linking up 
with the pro-strike forces in 
the IWA to: maximize the 
union-to-union cooperation 
that exists on paper. They 
are not fatalistically ac- 
cepting that Munro and Co. 
‘control things’. They are 
providing an avenue for 
uniting with the progress- 
ive majority of workers, not 
just saying ‘wait till after 
the strike and we’ll get your 
into: our 
union’. 

The assuming of direct 
responsibility for picketing 
vy plant committees is not 
happening in the Van- 


-couver local, despite some 


strong sentiment for it, 
because Thompson has 
thus far succeeded in 
dividing the workers and 
splitting the committees. 
Workers on the line have 
been quick to point out, 
that the IWA has no 
hesitation in supporting 
long towboat and longshore 


— 
< 
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‘the pulp unions can’t 
organize their own strike, 


let alone lead the [WA into 


one. They couldn’t even 
organize a shithouse de- 


tail.’’ 


_ Syd Thompson at 
Van. IWA local meeting 


workers has been com- 
pletely different than that 
of their ‘business union’ 
leaders. Workers at the 
‘independent’ - Brownsville 
plant in New Westminster 
local, who have not been 
‘picketed out’, are con- 
tributing one dollar a day 
per person to the pulp 
union strike funds. 

The pulp union picketers 
were welcomed by workers 
at mills everywhere in the 
Lower Mainland, despite 
the two isolated scabbing 
incidents blown up by the 
press. In New Westmin- 
ster, several plant commit- 
tees, despite the reserva- 
tions of the Stoney caucus 
which still is blindly loyal to 
the opportunist bloc led by 
Thompson, have taken over 


union strikes in the past 
even though the direct 
benefit of their victory was 
less immediate. and ob- 
vious. 


BATTLE OF THE WHOLE 
CLASS 

B.C. forestry workers are 
not alone. Beside the major 
battles being fought in B.C. 
by workers such as those in 
the food industry, many 
locals of the 40 thousand 
member CPU are on strike 
against the employers’ 
offensive in other parts of 
the country. Four thousand 
workers for Abitibi Paper 
Co. at nine sites mostly in 
Ontario are already out. 
2,600 Domtar workers at 
four Ontario mills have 
voted to hit the bricks and 
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should be out by the time 
you read this article. 1500 
Great Lakes Paper workers 
went out last week and 
another 3000 at four Con- 
solidated Bathurst mills in 
the St. Lawrence Valley are 
expected to follow now that 
negotiations have been 
broken off. There are 
nineteen mills in the 
Atlantic Provinces still 
locked into the conciliation 
stage but they should be 
ready to pull the pin by 
early October if necessary. 
The strategy of the CPU 
according to the Financial 
Post, is to strike only the 
big companies, but in the 
pulp industry there aren’t 


‘too many small ones. 


COMPANY PROSPECTS 
TERRIFIC 

The arguments of com- 
pany apologists that wood 
and pulpworkers are mak- 
ing unrealistic demands 
that will ‘price B.C. com- 


panies ‘out of the market’ | 


are wearing thinner and 
thinner every day. True, 
Canadian workers have 
higher wage rates than 
U.S. workers (the industry 
claims 18 percent higher) 


three 


and even more of its lumber 


to the. United States, which 
is in a typical overpro- 


duction crisis endemic to 


the ‘free enterprise’ 
tem. 

The operating level of 
pulp mills was down to 
74% in June from a high of 
95% in 1974, although that 
had a lot to do with the fact 


SyS- 


that corporate consumers: 


had been warned to- make 
their purchases earlier in 
the year to` safeguard 
against the strike. As a 
result, the major U.S. 
consumers report that they 


are sitting on a sixty-one 


day stockpile at present in 


contrast to a 38-day reserve 


a year ago. 

But on the relative 
situation of Canadian and 
U.S. workers, a CPU 
spokesman had this to say: 
‘Complaints that our pro- 
ducts will no longer be 
price competitive . with 
those of the U.S. are 
meaningless because the 


. U.S. consumes more pulp 


and paper than it can 
produce. It will pay the 
price to = the a it 
wants” 


Domtar president Joseph 
Ferguson forecasts. ‘‘a 


shortage of capacity rela- 


tive to demand. The rate of 


expansion of capacity be- 
yond 1977 will be insuf- 
ficient to meet demand 
until at least 1980.” Capital 
costs have gone up fivefold 


rates 


“I like [Mac-Blo Chairman] 
Timmis. He’s not a bad guy. 
Some people have his kind 
of role in life and others 
have different roles. Just 
because of this, it doesn’t 


mean we 


other.” 


in the last ten years, so 
pulp companies are not 
establishing new ' plants. 
The Financial Post con- 
cluded its special report on 
the industry with the 
prediction that ‘‘companies 
will expand existing facili- 
ties (that means in Canada) 


pe oe ania from Lon- 
don, England indicates that 
the Press Barons on Fleet 
Street expect that the price 
of newsprint will ‘‘double 
in two years”. A recent 
United Nations study states 
that there is a world deficit 
of paper which is reaching 
‘crisis proportions’ that 
would require the invest- 
ment of 10 billion dollars 
for at least 150 new mills to 
meet the demand. They 
predict a deficit within 
three years that is ten times 
the current level, which 
would mean un unsupplied 
market for 16.1 million 
metric. tons. It is an 


understatement to say that - 


Canada can always look to 
aiena Sia 


„than „build _ ew .. 
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if the 


have to walk 
around  detesting 


each 


Jack Munro 


United States balks at our 
prices. 

Canada owns eight per- 
cent of the world’s saleable 
timber. resources and an 
incredible forty percent of 
the world’s newsprint. To 
quote the Financial Post, 


ee ts Cal 


first among all the 
manufacturing industries in 
value production, employ- 
ment, wages paid and 
capital invested. It is a 
national industry employ- 
ing more than 75,000 
Canadians and earning 
roughly $4 billion a year’’. 
B.C. produces one-quarter 
of this total in pulp and 
paper and two-thirds in 
lumber products. 
i 


It simply is incredible 
that labour leaders like 
Munro could seek to: pull 
the wool over eyes of their 
members by leaving un- 
challenged the industry’s 
gloom and doom state- 
ments based on short term 
and distorted data. 


PPWC Local u members 
shop during the strike at the food store. 
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by David Ticoll 


Over 100 delegates rep- 
resenting a wide range of 
Chinese organizations from 
across Canada met in 
Vancouver August 29-31. 
They passed a series of 
resolutions calling for re- 
form of Canada’s immigra- 
tion policies and they took 
the first steps towards 
forming a national organiz- 
ation to represent Chinese 
Canadians. 

While there was near 
unanimity on the need for a 
non-discriminatory immi- 
gration policy and opposi- 
tion to racism, the debates 
on a national organization 
revealed the basic class and 
political differences within 
the Chinese community. 

The ‘‘Chinese Canadian 
National Conference on 
Immigration and Citizen- 
ship” was initiated by the 
Vancouver-based Immigra- 
tion Policy Action Commit- 
tee (IMPAC), itself a 
coalition of over 40 groups. 
IMPAC was formed with 
the single goal of present- 
ing an official brief to the 
Commons Committe on 
Immigration opposing the 
racist Green Paper. That 
brief put the question of 
immigration in its real 
context: 

‘The solution to Can- 
ada’s present economic 
problems of increasing 
unemployment, rampant 
inflation, housing short- 
ages, urban congestion, 
tight money is a much more 
urgent matter than the 
problems posed by immi- 
gration. A study of the 


history of immigration in 


Canada will show that, 
generally speaking, immi- 
grants are welcomed dur- 
ing periods of economic 
growth. Racial tensions, 
discrimination and persec- 
ution increase proportion- 
ately with economic stag- 
nation and depression 
coupled with demands for 
immigration curbs.”’ 

With slight modifica- 
tions, these views were 
adopted by the entire 
conference. Delegates 


called on the government to 


base its -policies on total 
population and economic 
needs rather than race, 
colour, creed, sex of 
economic status of immi- 


grants. Specific proposals 


included: 

e broadening the definition 
of ‘‘sponsored immi- 
grants’ to allow entire 
families to reunite, regard- 
less of the age of the 
relatives. 

e distribution of immigra- 
tion officers in proportion to 
the number of applicants, 
especially in Third World 
countries. 

e unsuccessful applicants 
be given reasons for their 


purr 


& 


Chinese Benevolent 


Vancouver 


rejection. 

® non-immigrants legally in 
Canada be given the right 
to appeal a deportation 
order 

e new immigrants. and 
others be given tax and 
other incentives to live in 
less populated areas. 

e social and educational 
services to new immigrants 
be expanded. 

e no forced integration into 
Canadian society. 

e endorsation of the gov- 
ernment’s proposal to- re- 
duce the 5-year waiting 
period for Canadian citiz- 
enship. 


LIBERAL PARTY SOWS 
DIVISION 

While opposing _ the 
scapegoating of immigrants 
(to divert attention from the 
latest capitalist crisis), 
delegates did get hooked on 
a different Liberal Party 
trick. They opted for 
‘‘multiculturalism’’ and set 
that in opposition to -‘‘bi- 
culturalism’’, the view that 
the basic character of 
Canada is determined by. 
the French and English 


founding cultures. 


The concept of multi- 
culturalism first was put 
forward -by Trudeau in 
1968, when Quebec de- 
mands for self-determina- 
tion were placing severe 
strain on Ottawa’s ability to 
maintain its domination. 
Since then, ‘‘multicultural- 
ism” has been a useful tool 
for belittling the demands 
of Quebecois. 
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nity against racism, 
division on K 
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At the same time the tool 


of ‘‘biculturalism’’ has : 


been used as a constant 


threat to the democratic like fish canning and wood. that. the new national 


(No mention was made of 


rights of ethnic minorities. 
This duplicity is the basis 
for dividing English Can- 
adian, French Canadian 
and immigrant workers. 

In a survey, 90% of the 
delegates rejected ‘‘biling- 
ualism’’. The position that 
immigrants: to Quebec 


Andy Joe of IMPAC 


should learn French was 
not put forward. Instead, it 
was assumed that all 
immigrants to Canada wish 
to learn English. | 
The proposal to set up a 
Chinese national federation 
made by Art Lee, Liberal 
MP for Vancouver East, 
was backed by his Liberal 
supporters mainly in Chin- 
ese communities outside 
the Vancouver .area. The 


Liberal Party likes ethnic 
organization led by pro- 
fessionals, small business- 
men, minor politicians, 
which ‘“‘officially’’ repre- 
sent different communities. 
By dividing the country up 
along ethnic lines, outside 
the control of the working 
class, such organizations 
promote the myth that the 
real divisions within Can- 
ada are ‘‘cultural’’ rather 
than class based. 

Art Lee, in a prepared 
speech introducing the 
debate, made these basic 
points: a Federation “‘must 
be apolitical and represent- 


eative of all existing organ- 


izations of the Chinese 
community. Essentially, it 
should be a body designed 
and structured to speak for 
the welfare of all Canadians 
of Chinese ancestry.” 
These proposals were all 
adopted. j 
Despite the large number 
of organizations repre- 
sented, the vast majority of 


conference delegates were 


professionals and busi- 
nessmen (petty bourgeoi- 
sie). Unrepresented were 
the large numbers of 
Chinese employed in the 
sweatshops of many large 
Canadian cities, low-paid 
agricultural workers, em- 
ployees in hotels and 
restaurants and Chinese 
workers in major industries 


their problems, while a 
motion in aid of barbecue 


meat dealers subject to. 


discrimination by health 
officials received unani- 
mous support.) 


There was sharp debate 


Liberal MP Art Lee 


on the stance the new 
organization should take 
toward the Chinese Benev- 
olent Association (CBA). 
Founded in 1906, the CBA 
was the original represent- 
ative organization of all 
Chinese Canadians, 
according to Andy Joe a 
delegate and leading mem- 
ber of IMPAC. It led the 
struggle for the right to 
vote: and for more open 
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immigration laws. Today it 
still presents itself as the 
official representative of all 
Chinese Canadians. But 
this is quite contrary to 
reality: The CBA isn’t a 
democratic organization 
any longer, according to 
Joe. Despite a constitution- 
al provision calling for 
annual executive elections, 
the CBA has not had 
democratic elections for the 
past six years. 

Since 1967 it’s been 
totally under the influence 
of the Kuomintang (KMT), 
the political party of Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s regime in Tai- 
wan which claims to be the 
legitimate government of 
China. The KMT forces 
fled the mainland in 1949 
when the Chinese people 
everywhere rallied to the 
Communist Party of China. 
To this day the U.S.-backed 
KMT talks of invading the 
mainland and reimposing 
capitalism on the Chinese 
people. 

Under KMT control, the 
CBA failed to support the 
struggles of Chinese Can- 
adians and opposed the 
growing support for the 
People’s Republic of China, 
the sole legitimate govern- 
ment of that country (a 
country that includes Tai- 
wan). In 1960, for example, 
the CBA picketed the first 
appearance of the Peking 
Opera in Canada. More 
recently it organized a 
demonstration against the 
establishment of a Chinese 
consulate in Vancouver. 

Andy Joe supported pri- 
some other 
Vancouver IMPAC mem- 
bers, argued for a motion 


Federation ‘‘should take as 
its first objective the 
reformation of the CBA to a 
democratic organization.” 
He pointed out that the 
CBA has real estate, 
buildings and other assets 
which were purchased from 
donations by all Chinese 
people across the country. 
They should not be the 
monopoly of the KMT- 
backers. 

Opposition to Joe was led 
by Liberal MP Art Lee 
himself. He called it ‘‘in- 
consistent’’ to begin a new 
united federation with an 
‘‘attack’’ on another or- 
ganization. This view set 
the tone for many CBA 
supporters among the del- 
egates. These supporters 
are more numerous in 
Toronto and Winnipeg than 
in Vancouver where KMT 
support is weaker. 

While some delegates 
acknowledged that the CBA 
had gone downhill, they 
suggested that the CBA is 
‘another’ organization - 
comparable, say, to the 
Chinese Anglican Church 
or a students’ association - 
rather than an institution in 
which all Chinese Can- 
adians have rights. 

Given the composition of 
the delegates the motion 
was destined to fail, split- 
ting the new Federation 
from the start. So the 
supporters of the motion 
decided to table it. 


istory of 


by Mordecai Briemberg 

You know that famous 
photo of Mr. Big, with his 
stove-pipe hat and grey 
beard, posing for the hired 
photographer as he drives 
in the “‘last spike”. Hardly 


any workers in the picture, - 


right. Certainly none front- 
page centre. 
Few as the workers are, 


did you ever try to find- 


among them a single 
ChineseCanadian labourer? 
Don’t strain your eyes. You 
won't find one. This ‘‘his- 
torical’’ photo, like most 
other so-called history, just 
tries to wipe out the real 
record of the struggles of 
Chinese Canadian workers. 

Yet CPR contractors 
brought over 15,701 Chi- 
nese labourers to lay rails 
and drive spikes for the 
profit of you know who. 
When they had sweated 
their guts out -- no jobs, no 
photo. But not quite forgot- 
ten. 

Whenever business no 
longer needed them as a 


ODTE 
attacks and campaigns for 
expulsion. 


Travel to Cumberland on 


- Vancouver Island where 


Below, we reprint an 
article from the first issue 
of ‘‘Palestine in Struggle’’, 
a newsletter published in 
Vancouver by the Canada- 
Palestine Solidarity Asso- 
ciation. 


C.P.S.A. has been est- 
ablished by a group of 
Canadians and Arabs to 
inform and build support 
for the Arab peoples’ 
struggle in Palestine, Erit- 
rea, Oman and other Arab 
countries in the Middle 
East. 


In their first editorial, 
they write, ‘In brief, we 
are anti-imperialist, anti- 
Zionist and against reac- 
tionary Arab regimes. We 
support the Arab liberation 
movements and the liber- 
ation movements all over 
the world; also, we oppose 
racism in Canada and 
support the rights of the 
Native peoples and the 
progressive trade unions.”’ 


As C.P.S.A. points out, 
with 40% of world imper- 
ialist economic interests in 
the Middle East it is very 
easy to see why the U.S. is 


anxious to isolate and 
contain the Palestinian 


revolution. 


For a subscription to 
‘Palestine in Struggle”, 
write P.O. Box 3003, 
Vancouver. 
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Robert Dunsmuir made 
millions and millions. 
You’ll find several ceme- 
teries for the bones of 
slaving miners who dug 
‘his’ coal. One is an 
overgrown cemetery for the 
thousands of Chinese min- 
ers who once laboured 
there. And a Japanese 
cemetery (now being des- 
troyed by an expanding 
gravel pit operation) for the 


_ Japanese miners. And two 


other cemeteries: one for 
Catholics, and one for 
Protestants (and atheists 
like the revolutionary or- 
ganizer Ginger Goodwin 
whose stone marker, with 
its: carved hammer and 
sickle, still is well-kept.) 
If you go to the Cumber- 
land local museum read 
down the list of names for 
each mine disaster: so 
many Chinese names, and 
Japanese names, Italian, 
Slavic and English names. 
Miners were murdered 
because Dunsmuir calcul- 
ated on his profit sheet that 
their life was cheaper than 


~ together 
and struggled together and 
died, side by side in the 
pits. Their history barely 
recorded beyond a few 


The new interim peace 
agreement reached lately 
between Egypt and the 
Zionist state ‘‘Israel’’, un- 
der the supervision of U.S. 
State. Secretary, Henry 
Kissinger, will liquidate the 
Arab people’s struggle and 
increase American imper- 
ialist influence in the Arab 
world. Egypt will get back 
the Abu Rudeis oilfields; 
‘“Israel’’ will pull back to 
the eastern foothills of 
Mitla and Gidi Passes, and 
these passes will be in the 
new U.N. buffer zone. 


* 


Thus, Egypt will regain — 


part of its own land which 
was occupied in the 1967 
war. 


On the other hand, the 


Zionist state ‘‘Israel’’ will 
gain enormously from this 
settlement: - 

1. Economically— 


e the Arab boycott against. 


the Zionist companies or 


the companies dealing with. 


the Zionist state will be 
ended. 

e ‘Israeli’ ships will pass 
through the Suez Canal. 

e “Israel” will get $350 
million from the U.S.A. for 
giving up the oilfields; 
and Iran and another party 
(believed to be an Arab 
regime) will supply ‘‘Is- 


decaying markers. And the 
history of Chinese-Canad- 
ian workers almost the 
most neglected of all. 

Until very recently the 
situation was no different 
with. regard to- Chinese- 
American workers. Until, 
that is, the labour commit- 
tee of Wei Min She (an 
organization of young As- 
ian-Americans based in San 
Francisco) reclaimed that 
history. 


Chinese Working People 


in America, a Pictorial 
History is the product of 
their effort. (It is printed by 
and available from United 
Front Press, P.O. Box 
40099, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; $2.00) 

The introduction sets out 
the theme of this well- 
researched, short, punchy 
and effectively presented 
picture history. It only is to 
be hoped the book will 
stimulate the presentation 
of the history of Chinese 
Canadians by Chinese 
Canadians -- to help build 
unity among all Canadian 
workers. 
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Chinese people are not 


_ strangers to America. They 


have a 125-year history as 
workers in this country. 
The majority of the indust- 
ries in the American West - 
from gold mining, railroad 
construction and urban 
manufacturing to- large- 
agriculture - were launched 
by Chinese labor power. In 
these past 
despite racism and their 


these exclusion from American 


society. Chinese workers 
have steadily fought for 
their rights. | 

In the schools, textbooks, 
and media we are told the 


rael’’ with their oil needs. 
e “‘Israel’’ will receive $3 
billion as military and 
economic assistance from 
the U.S.A. 
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2. Egypt will agree not to 
attack ‘‘Israel’’ for the next 


3-5 years and ‘‘Israel’’ will 


guarantee peace for this 
period without withdrawing 
from Arab lands. 


3. Egypt «has already 
declared its acceptance of 


125 years,- 


“,. We will fight to raise the living conditions not only 


for ourselves but for other workers in Chinatown as 


well.”’ 


from a Chinese Ladies Garment Workers Union leaflet, 


April 30, 1938 | 


opposite - -that Chinese ` getting at the real root of 


were coolie slaves of the 
Chinatown secret societies, 
that they were unorgan- 
izable and apathetic, that 
they make the best scabs 
for breaking strikes, and 
that they were secretive 
and criminal-like in be- 
haviour. But these myths, 
popularized in America’s 
racist history, are lies and 
stereotypes used by em- 
ployers to divide the 
workers and prevent them 
from uniting to change the 
poor working conditions, 
long hours, and low wages. 


As long as we still 
believe in these stereo- 
types, we will remain 


divided and kept from 


‘Peace’ or surrender? — 


‘*Israel’’ as a state which 
no Arab country dared to do 
until now. 

4. ‘‘Israel’’ 


will have 


military electronic observ-. 
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Refugee family from the Gaza Strip. ; 


ation bases in the passes 
which guarantee that the 
passes will not fall easily 
into Egyptian hands. 

5. Egypt will stop the anti 
‘‘Israel”’ propaganda. This 
started in the Organization 


regimes. 


society’s ills - the profit- 
oriented economic system 
of capitalism which values 


the dollar more than 
working people. Racism, 
confusion, division, and 


competition among workers 
have always been of direct 
benefit to the employing 
class. We have compiled 
this pictorial history of 
Chinese working people in 
America to- dispel the 
myths about our people. 
We hope this information 


- can be used to forge ‘a 


better understanding of the 
Chinese people in America, 
and also to help lay a basis 
for unity among the Ameri- 
can working people. 


of African Unity Congress - 
in Kampala, Uganda where 
Egypt, not only did not 
attack “‘Israel’’, but actu- 
ally stood against - any 
decision to: kick ‘‘Israel’’ 
from the U.N. This same 
attitude was displayed at 
the non-aligned Conference 
in Lima, Peru; also, the 
Zionist *‘Jewish-Chronicle’’ 
is now sold in Egyptian 
markets. 

6. “The presence of Amer- 
icans on the frontline of the 
Middle East conflict will 
ensure the maintenance of 


the new agreement’’ as 


“*Israeli Defence Minist- 
er’’, Shimon Peres said. 


7. This agreement will . 
permit the ‘“‘Israelis’’ to 
continue their aggression 
against the Palestinian 
people’s camps without an 
reaction from the Arab 
This was clear 
even during the negoti- 
ations, when ‘“‘Israel’’ at- 
tacked many Palestinian 
camps - no word was heard 
from Egypt and the negoti-. 
ations succeeded. 

By the same token, the 
Americans will reap large 
benefits: 

1. They will have at least 6 
electronic observation 
bases in the passes oper- 
ated by 200 American 
cont’d on page 11 
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United Farm Workers 


by Lillian Martin 


The United Farm Work- 
ers have won the first in 
what promises to be a long 
list of certification votes in 
California agribusiness. 

Last week votes were 
tabulated at Inter-Harvest, 
the largest lettuce farm in 
the United States. The final 
count was 1167 for the 
United Farm Workers 
(UFW), 28 for the Team- 
sters, and 18 for no union at 
all. 

In seven other certif- 
ication votes during the 
past week the results are 
not known yet because a 
large number of challenged 
ballots remain to be count- 
ed. Farm workers have also 
cast their votes at Gallo 
wines but these too remain 
to be counted. 

The Teamsters have won 
at Bud Antle, another large 
lettuce ranch in the Salinas 
Valley. They have held 
certification there since 
1961. 

Both the holding of the 
- votes and the trouncing of 
the Teamsters at Inter- 
Harvest. are major victories 
for the UFW, who have 
been struggling for the 
rights of farm labourers 
against the growers, the 


Teamsters and the Calif- 
ornia government for many 
years now. 


_Enjoy Southern 
Comfort, smooth, 
sweet satisfaction 
from the South. 
Mixes with every- 
thing within reason 
and it’s great all on 
its lonesome. Try 
some. Y’all love it. 
Southern 
Comfort. 

The Grand Old 
Drink of the 
South that 
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The battle against the 


Teamsters began over five 
years ago when the Team- 
sters 
contracts . 
fields. 
just at the time when the 
first five year grape strike 
ended and a number of 
UFW contracts were signed 
in the 
Teamster move 
lettuce fields was clearly 
taken to try and stop UFW 
organizing in that area. 
Three years later, when the 
UFW grape contracts ex- 
pired the Teamsters were 
Johnny-on-the-spot | 


signed their 
in the lettuce 
Their move came 


vineyards. 
into. the 


with 


sweetheart deals signed 


with. companies, and no 
ratification vote: by work- 


ers. These contracts gave 
up basic rights won by the 
UFW, such as drinking 
water in the fields and 
union hall hiring. This last 
was very important because 


, it meant a return to the old 


practise of labour contract- 
or hiring. Contractor hiring 
is bitterly hated by the farm 
labourers as a system of 
double exploitation. Not 
only do you have to be nice 
to the grower but you have 
to be doubly nice to the 
contractor or you don’t get 
the job. 


The UFW began to picket 
the Teamster fields and the 
ensuing battle brought the 


+ vy \ 
COMFORT. 
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first - 


The 


v ’ 


4 
Cesar 


or 


Teamster and police goon 


squads out in full force. 


Two UFW members were 


shot and many more 
arrested. 
Through all this the UFW 


has remained true to their 


non-violent _—s principles. 
They continued their pick- 
etting of scab farms, called 
for a second grape and 


lettuce boycott, and have | 
asked the government of 


California for certification 
votes. 

Ever since the battles 
have raged with the 
Teamsters signing scab 
contracts and the govern- 


ment bringing in more and 


more immigrant labour to 
replace those who quickly 


by Lill Martin [information 
from the Guardian| 

Roger Thompson is a coal 
miner at the Amherst Coal 
Co. mine in Lundale, Logan 
County, West Virginia. He 
was fired on Aug. 4. As a 
result there are 70,000 


` [miners out in a wildcat 


strike and 2000 mines shut 
down. 

Thompson, president of 
his United Mine Workers’ 
local, was fired from 
Amherst for talking over 
some ‘‘management’’ pro- 
blems with his men. The 
resulting wildcat spread to. 
33 other mines in the 
county: and won support 
from 4000 miners. 

The union’s national 
president Arnold Miller 


tried to end the strike. | 
When this failed the courts - 


stepped in, issuing back- 
to-work injunctions and 
fining the local $15,000. 
The strike immediately 
spread to: the two neigh- 
bouring counties. Again the 
courts stepped in and jailed 
a black local union presi- 


dent 90 days for contempt. - 


Now miners in all of West 
Virginia and parts. of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois 
are out in support. - 

The central issues of the 
walkout - the right to- 
strike, the use of injunc- 


tions and the siowness of 


win major victory 


Chavez leads farmworker demonstration in early days of organizing. 


left the fields as- they 
became convinced of the 
justice on the UFW cause. 
(See the last issue of the 
Western Voice on the 
Teamster attempt to- use 
Vietnamese labour on an 
egg ranch.) 

Considering all the foul 
tactics the Teamsters have 
pulled till now (See the 
Western Voice, October 
10-23/73) it is not unfair to 
suspect that the Teamsters 
have been pulling some- 
thing fishy with regard to 
the voting now and that this 


is the reason for multitude 


of challenged votes. 
Support for the UFW 

continued to: grow notice- 

ably in areas under Team- 


70,000 miners wildeat 
2000 mines in US 


the grievance procedure 
owe their origins to. the 
UMW 1974 contract. © 
Miller, who as a reform 
slate candidate defeated 
Tony Boyle for leadership 
in 1972, negotiated the 
master contract with the 
U.S. mine owners in 1974. 
During the bargaining he 
sold the right to strike 


individual mines right 
down the river. Miller 
‘claimed he ‘‘bargained”’ 


that right away but to this 
day no one has figured out 


what the miners got instead 


of it. 

The central demands of 
the rank and file in 1974 
were for effective grievance 


machinery and the right to- 


shut down the mine if 
necessary. The contract 
failed to guarantee either. 
The contract was ratified by 
the mine membership by a 
slim 56%, a change from 
the Boyle days when 
contracts: were signed 
without the membership 
even voting on them. But 


the low percentage reflect- 


ed the reservations many 
miners had about the loss 
of the right to strike. 

Coal mines and coal 
miner operators are not all 
the same. Safety conditions 
and management policies 
vary from place to- place. 
With their only weapon 
being a lengthy grievance 


ster control. California 
state legislature was forced 
to. pass a bill allowing 
certification votes in the 
fields. These votes are to be 
held during the height of 
the harvest season when 


-the greatest number of 


workers will be in the 
fields, and must be con- 
ducted on the basis of 
industrial units; that is, 
everyone who works at that 
plant will be represented by 
the same union. 

The harvest season runs 
through September and 


- October. Results from votes 


will be coming in during all 
this time. Maybe by Nov- 
ember there will be UFW 
grapes to buy in the stores. 


procedure, the coal-miners 
had no way to ensure their 
safety or their security. 
The complaintson these 
issues are as numerous as 
the coal-dust particles in a 
shaft and issues from every 
mine and county in the coal 
industry. Miners talk about 


mines where buggy cars 


don’t -have any brakes, 

where the roofs of safety- 

shafts came in on them. 
The current determina- 


tion of striking miners has 


thrown the reform 
UMW „into its most 
serious crisis. In the 


1972 elections, a large 
number of Boyle forces 
were left in leadership 
positions. Miller himself 


‘has vacillated on the issue 
. of the court injunctions but 
- is moving forecefully to. 


dampen the strike. Last 
week he asked all local 
presidents to get the names 
of picketting miners. . 

The union has asked for 
federal intervention to ar- 
bitrate the strike, but even 
if this succeeds temporari- 
ly, the roots: of the 
mineworker discontent will 
not have been severed. 
“Even if the company 
makes some concessions to- 
get us back to work, we 
won’t get the right to strike 
without a long hard fight,’’ 
said one picketter as he 
walked the line. 


Portugal 


cont’d from page 12 
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Ousted Premier Vasco Goncalves 


47 with 40. abstentions 
against Goncalves contin- 
uing in any responsible 
position. They also called 
for the cancellation of the 
proposed General Assem- 
bly meeting called for 
September 5. They said 
they would boycott it if it 
came about. 

Nearly all major Armed 
Forces officers came out 
against Goncalves. Military 
manoeuvres were stepped 
up around the capital 
signifying the clear pos- 
sibility of the use of armed 
might if Goncalves was not 
removed. 


B.C. Committee of Socialist 
Studies has organized: 

‘Poets on Work and the 
workplace’’, a poetry read- 
ing by Pat Lowther, Pat 
Lane, David Day, Pete 
Trower. a Tere 


aturday, Sept. A 7:30 
Ironworkers Hall [8th & 
Columbia] 


‘‘The National Question” a 
discussion with Phil Res- 
nick and Jack Scott. 
Friday, Oct. 10 7:30 

Van. Historical Society 

16 Water Street [Gastown]. 


Social Justice and the City 
$3.95 


Man Along The Shore 
[Van. Longshore History] 
$3.95 


Capitalism: The National 
Question in Canada $3.95 


311 W. Hastings 
Second Floor 


VANGUARD 
BOOKS 


1208 
Granville 


688-5924 


not ALL BOOKS 
but the most IMPORTANT 


Costa Gomes had called 


on Goncalves to remain 


with his cabinet in a 
caretaker role until Azev- 
edo could form a govern- 
ment. He was confronted 
when the General Assem- 
bly opened September 5 
with a refusal by the Land 
Army and Air Force dele- 


gates to attend until Gon- - 


calves was completely re- 
moved from power. 


The Air Force and Land 
Army sent their Chiefs of 
Staff to make this ulti- 
matum. Goncalves, seeing 
the writing on the wall, 
withdrew, ‘‘declining’’ the 


job of overall Armed Forces 
head. He was also dropped 


from the 
Council. 
The struggle to depose 
Goncalves over the summer 
months rallied together 


Revolutionary 
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forces which opposed the 
increasing power of the 
Communist Party. œ. 
The Socialist Party, which 
has emerged as probably 
the strongest political 
party, has reiterated -its 
demand for state power to 
be vested in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. They want to 
create a Western Euro- 
pean-style pro-U.S. social 
democratic state. The U.S. 
and Western European 
imperialist interests could 
also use the Church, the 
Spanish-backed ‘*Portu- 
guese Liberation Army’’, or 
de Spinola and his forces to 
achieve their objectives. 
The elements in the AFM 
which have stressed Portu- 
guese independence. (and 
therefore helped depose 
Goncalves) are getting fed 
up with the machinations of 


the political parties. The 
new premier threatened 
that if the parties could not 
unite into a new cabinet 
that a government would be 


formed without them. 
There is also an awareness 
‘that if the Constituent. 


Assembly - dominated by 
the U.S. interests - did 
wrest state power from the 
AFM, that it might be so 
ineffectual and . indecisive 
that it could pave the way 
for a restoration of the old 
fascist set-up. 

Next issue we will 
present two opposing views 
on the meaning of recent 
events in Portugal. The 
differences will centre 
around who are the allies of 
the working class in the 
present fight against fasc- 
ism and for nationai in- 
dependence. 


Namibia 


cont’d from page 5 


The cost of the outfitted 
wagon will be about 
$10,000 and TCLSAC has 
organized a lengthy film 
series to raise money. They 
have also appealed for 
contributions from individ- 
uals and organizations a- 
cross Canada. This support 
will not only assist the 
Namibian people materially 
but also brings encourage- 
ment for the long struggle 
ahead, TCLSAC says. 

Donations can be made to 
TCLSAC mobile hospital at 
121 Avenue Road, 
Toronto, Ontario 

B.L. 
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“Peace” or surrender? 


‘armed civilians’. These 
will play a major military 
role and also spy against 
any of the future Arab 
movements to liberate the 
occupied territories. 


2. The American interests 
and markets in the Arab 
world will increase and 
have more influence. 


= The Arab governments 
will end the Arab boycott 
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against American compan- 


ies dealing with the Zionist 
state. 


e see clearly that this 


R 
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agreement is against the 
interests. of the Arab 
people. The Egyptian re- 
gime is serving the Amer- 
ican interests in the Mid- 
dle-East and betraying its 
own people and the Arab 
people. The Egyptian re- 
gime showed its real face; it 
is working even against the 
Rabat Conference decisions 
which clearly condemned, 
the step-by-step policy and 
asked for an overall settle- 
ment. 

The Palestinian resist- 


ance movement, as a 
vanguard of the Arab 
peoples’ movement, de- 


~ em 


“For me, good food 


exploitation. 


cont’d from page 9 


condemned this imperialist 
peace settlement or any 
imperialist settlement. It 
will continue the armed 


struggle to build the. 
Democratic Palestinian 
State. 


The Arab people know 
the American imperialist’s © 
role in supporting and 
maintaining the Zionist 
state existence and aggres- 
sion. The Arab people are 
struggling against Amer- 
ican imperialism, Zionism 
and Arab reactionaries to 
maintain their independ- 
ence and new life without 
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Communist Party loses influence 


in Portuguese power struggles — 


by Ken Hansen 

What is happening in 
Portugal? The capitalist 
newspapers tell us very 
little, and what they do say 
is intended to confuse and 
mystify the situation. Dif- 
ferent groups are charac- 
terised as ‘right’, ‘left’, 
‘moderate’, etc. without 
any reference to- their 
political programs. It is 
certainly a very complex 
situation, full of contra- 
dictions - contradictions 
which are full of meaning 
for the working-class and 
anti-imperialist movements 
around the world. 

The Armed Forces 
Movement (AFM) present- 
ly holds political power in 
Portugal. It has committed 
itself to retaining a strong 
hold on the state for at least 
the next three years. It is 
composed of officers from 
all three services who 
united to overthrow the 
fascist Caetano regime in 
April 1974 and begin the 
decolonization of Portugal’s 
African colonies. Being a 
broad anti-fascist front, it 
contains elements. from 
different classes and there- 
fore different political ten- 
dencies. The main political 
parties which emerged 
after the defeat of fascism 
have been given a fairly 
small role by the AFM. 
Elections in April 1975 for a 
Assembly’ 
saw the Socialist Party win 
38% of the votes, the 
Popular Democrats 25.5%, 
and the 
munist Party 13.2%. 

In the months from the 


_ time of the coup up to this 


summer, the AFM was 
firmly united behind its 
anti-fascist program, and 
had succeeded in turning 
back several attempts to 
reimpose by one means or 
another the old fascist 
system. Different coalition 
governments which includ- 
ed civilian representatives 
from the major parties ran 
day-to-day government af- 
fairs while the armed forces 
maintained firm overall 
control. 

The word “‘army’’ is one 
that the press has also 
mystified: The army in 
Portugal today is vastly 
different in composition 
from its predecessor under 
the fascist rule. It has 
shrunk from 200,000 at the 
time of the coup to 80,000, 
of which 1⁄4 are in Angola. 
Half of the troops in 
Portugal are recent con- 
scripts. Troops are sta- 
tioned near their home 


towns and are not subject to © 


the unifying influences of 
the colonial wars. These 
new recruits are mostly in 
the north and south; which 
have widely differing polit- 
ical climates. There are 
more trained soldiers that 
are now demobolized than 
in uniform. 

The unity of the AFM 
was put into doubt and 


so-called Com-. 


The Portuguese people are now struggling against fascism and foreign domination. 


eventually broken during 
July and August as the 
struggle mounted to dump 
Prime Minister Vasco Gon- 
calves. 

The withdrawal of the 
Socialist Party cabinet 
members from the fourth 
provisional government on 
July 10 led to the creation 
by Prime Minister Gon- 
calves of a new cabinet. 
Over the next few weeks, 
opposition to Goncalves 
and his pro-CP policies 
grew. Anti-CP riots broke 
out in the north of the 
country. The formation of 
the new cabinet was re- 
tarded. 

The General Assembly of 
the Armed Forces Move- 
ment, composed of 240 
representatives from the 3 
services, met on July 25 
and formed a triumvirate 
which was given supreme 
authority in the country. It 
was composed . of Gon- 
calves, Francisco da Costa 
Gomes, the President, and 


` Otelo de Carvalho, head of 


the internal security 


*“COPCON’ unit. The lack of 


stability in the civilian 
government which prod- 
uced this result had come 
from conflicts - between 
mainly the Socialist Party 
and Communist Party over 
control of the press, the 
unions, town councils, etc. 

The riots: in the north 
were 
increasing power of the 
CP in the government. CP 
district offices were ran- 
sacked and burned, with 
the help if not the direct 
control of fascist forces in 
the Church and operatives 
of various fascist armed 
forces in the country (for 
example the Spanish- 
backed Portuguese Libera- 
tion Army’.) The Armed 
Forces intervened in most 
cases, resulting in some 
deaths as at Famalicao on 
August 3 when 2 died when 
soldiers fired warning shots 
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in protest of the’ 


to control an anti-CP crowd. 

Meanwhile discipline in 
the Armed Forces was 
breaking down. At the end 
of July Jaime Neves was 
rejected as commander of 
the Amadora commando 
regiment by an assembly of 
AFM officers. He was 
accused of being involved 
in the abortive March 11 
coup attempt and was 
branded as a ‘reactionary’. 
He was reinstated on 
August 4 by de Carvalho. 

On August 8 the new 
provisional government 
finally appeared. The prev- 
ious day had seen the 
circulation of a document 
by nine members of the 
Revolutionary Council, the 
AFM leading body of a few 
dozen which had given its 
power to the triumvirate. 
This document marked the 
first open break within the 
AFM. Its chief spokesman 
was Melo Antunes, the 
architect of the April 1974 
coup, who had been For- 
eign Minister in the prev- 
ious government. — 

This document said a- 
mong other things, ‘‘The 
AFM, which had placed 
itself above the parties, has 
become more and more a 
prisoner of the political 
manoeuvres of the parties 
and mass organizations. It 
is comprised in the end in a 
political project © which 
doesn’t correspond to: its 
initial task nor to the role 
the people want it to play.”’ 
This document opposed 
itself to both. Eastern 


European ‘socialism’ and to- 


Western European social- 
democracy. It attacked the 
attempt on the part of the 
CP to seize power through 
the Sth Division of the 
Army (a propaganda unit), 
‘dynamisation’ groups, the 
unions, all types of ad hoc 
assemblies, etc. as well as 
through Goncalves and the 
AFM Revolutionary Coun- 
cil itself. 

Socialist - Party: leader 
Mario Soares, supporting 


_valho and 


the Antunes document, 
said that he was ready to 
‘“‘lead the masses into the 
streets’’ to get Goncalves’ 
ouster and a ‘‘government 
of national salvation.’’ 


The reaction from the - 


triumvirate was that the 
document was divisive and 
ill-time. It gained over 400 
signatures of officers within 
a few days and , was 
presented to President 


Costa Gomes. Seven of the- 


original signers were 
tossed out of the Revolu- 
tionary Council. The two 
were allowed to remain 
because of the intervention 
of de Carvalho. 

-On August 13, de Car- 
other top 
COPCON officers .came „out 
with their own document. It 
also attacked the manoeuv- 
ring of the CP and other 


parties but unlike the 


Antunes document placed 
its hopes in some form of 
direct popular government 
rather than the SP-dom- 
i Constituent Assem- 
bly. 

‘‘The present situation in 
the country,” said the 
document, ‘‘is the result of 
the inability of all levels to 
resolve the concrete prob- 
lems which involve a 
general economic degener- 
ation and the inevitable 
accentuation of the differ- 
ences between the urban 
and rural areas, between 
the industrial zone of 
Lisbon and the other less 
developed zones. The seiz- 
ing of leadership and the 
attempts. to control the 
apparatus of the State by 
certain parties, and es- 
pecially by the CP (pro- 
duced this document)... .’’ 
The document called for 
“the development of a 
structure of popular mass 
organizations by the con- 
stitution and recognition of 
the village, factory and 
neighbourhood councils 
which are the organs 
through which the working 
people can take the dec- 


isions to resolve their own 
problems.” 


Although de Carvalho 


_ would later vacillate over 


opposition to Goncalves, he 
basically opposed the 
Prime Minister from this 
point. 

On August 19, the last of 
Goncalves’ supporters a- 
mong the regional com- 
manders, Eurico Corvacho, 
was replaced. Varela 
Gomes, a key figure in the 
Sth Division, which was 
closely allied with the CP, 
was replaced and the 
division was restructured 
by Army Chief of Staff 
Fabiao. 

Also on August 19 the CP 
through the major trade 
union federation conducted 
a half-hour general strike 
against a supposedly im- 
minent fascist coup. Aug- 
ust 20 saw a demonstration 
by left-wing anti-CP groups 
in support of the de 
Carvalho document. 

CP leader Alvaro Cunhal 
was forced to give up trying 
to aen anywhere in the 
North. Meanwhile General 
de Spinola, who fled 
Portugal after the abortive 
March 11 actions, sent a 
letter to Costa Gomes 


saying it was ‘too late’ to~ = 


work within the govern- 
ment and announced the 


4 bern of a fascist 
wo 


emocratic Movement for 
the Liberation of Portugal’ 
operating within the coun- 


try. 

The problem of the 
overwhelming opposition to 
Goncalves around the 
country was passed from 
the ruling triumvirate to the 
Revolutionary Council. This 
body reinstated Eurico 
Corvacho on August 25 as 
northern regional com- 
mander. It called for a 
meeting of the General 
Assembly to give the 
Revolutionary Council the 
constitutional authority to 
dea: with Goncalves. This 
necessitated new barracks 
elections to this body. 
Meanwhile the  anti-CP 
rioting continued in the 
North, and Costa. Gomes 
looked for a successor to 
Goncalves, who tried to 
save his hide by lending 
some support to de Car- 
valho’s plan. 

On August 29 the Pres- 
ident finally removed Gon- 
calves from the Prime 
Minister’s spot but “kicked 
him upstairs’ to become 
Armed Forces Chief. of 
Staff. He was replaced by 
Admiral Pinheiro de Azev- 
edo. 

The CP had tried for a 
couple of weeks to form a 
new ‘anti-fascist front’ with 


the SP but ended up uniting 


only with: a handful of 
Trotskyite: groups, which 


_ later expelled the CP for its 


‘conciliation’ 
‘right’. 

The meeting on Sept- 
ember 2 of the delegates of 
the Land Army voted 180 to 
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